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main British political parties have at one time or another used
the public corporation as a means of combining public owner-
ship with the sort of freedom in matters of day-to-day man-
agement and administration which is said to distinguish the
privately owned enterprise from the Government Depart-
ment.
If for some reason the State wishes to embark on some
new commercial enterprise, or if it is considered desirable to
bring some existing industry or service under public owner-
ship, it would be perfectly possible to set up a Government
Department to manage it. This method ensures that there is
close parliamentary and Ministerial control of all activities of
the enterprise, since the responsible Minister can be questioned
in Parliament about any act of any official within the Depart-
ment of which he is head. This, in fact, is today the position
of the General Post Office which manages the national postal,
telephone, telegraph, and ancillary services. The Postmaster-
General, as the political head of the Department, can be ques-
tioned in Parliament about the late delivery of letters, or the
high cost of the telegraph service, or the delay in connecting
new telephone subscribers.
It is, however, questionable whether this system always
makes for the most efficient management. The Post Office ad-
ministers a large monopolistic trading service which should,
in most respects, be conducted on commercial lines. The fact
that the Postmaster-General is answerable in Parliament for
every mistake of each one of the three hundred thousand em-
ployees of the Post Office inevitably encourages caution and
timidity in administration (see pages 202-205).
The evident difficulties which arise when the State man-
ages directly an enterprise of a commercial nature has led to
some experimentation with various types of public authority
for administering a publicly owned enterprise. Several dif-
ferent types of public board had been set up before 1945, of